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FARM   LIFE  A   CENTURY  AGO 


N  the  old  days,  when  methods  of 
work  about  the  house  and  farm 
were  prized  for  their  hoary 
antiquity  rather  than,  as  now, 
for  their  novelty,  and  all  farmers 
did  as  their  ancestors  had  done,  there  was  hardly 
a  man  in  the  New  England  towns  who  was  not 
engaged  in  the  pleasant  occupation  of  farming. 
The  storekeeper  and  the  miller  plowed,  har- 
rowed, and  cultivated  in  the  intervals  of  their 
other  work,  and  the  minister  himself  hung  up 
his  gown  after  the  last  service  on  Sunday,  and, 
like  the  rest  of  the  community,  worked  his  land 
on  Monday  morning.  A  century  ago  each  town 
owned  a  farm,  the  use  of  which  was  allowed  the^ 
minister,  rent  free,  as  a  part  of  his  salary. 

The  struggle  in  modern  times  is  for  the 
money  to  buy  the  necessities  of  life;  then  there 
was  less  to  buy,  and  each  man  was  dependent 
on  his  own  exertions  to  get  the  necessities  them- 
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selves  from  the  soil  or  from  the  stock  which  he 
could  afford  to  keep. 

In  those  days,  aside  from  the  work  which 
the  miller  or  the  itinerant  cobbler  performed, 
each  farm  was  a  nearly  self-supporting  entity, 
both  for  food  and  clothing.  In  modern  times 
the  great  English  artist,  printer,  and  socialist, 
William  Morris,  founded  a  settlement  which 
tried  to  be  independent  of  the  outside  world, 
growing  and  making  all  its  own  necessities  and 
luxuries.  The  experiment  was  no  more  of  a 
success  than  Mr.  Alcott's  similar  scheme  at 
Fruitlands,  in  the  town  of  Harvard.  In  our 
great-grandfathers'  time,  however,  this  was  no 
experiment,  curious  and  interesting,  but  a  fact 
to  be  reckoned  with  from  day  to  day  throughout 
their  lives. 

The  village  store  sold  the  few  luxuries  of 
life — white  and  brown  sugar,  salt,  West  Indian 
goods,  such  as  molasses  and  spices,  and,  most  of 
all.  New  England  rum. 

Nearly  every  town  boasted  a  foundry,  where 
articles  were  made  by  hand,  which  would  be  far 
beyond  the  ability  of  our  modern  blacksmith. 
Here  were  made  the  plows  and  scythes,  if  the 
foundry  was   equipped  with   a   trip   hammer; 
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shovels  and  hoes  for  outside  work;  nails  for  the 
carpenter,  from  the  great  iron  spike  to  the 
shingle  nail.  The  tools  the  carpenter  used  also 
came  from  the  hands  of  the  local  blacksmith.  In 
many  country  towns,  old  garrets  will  yield  great 
chisels,  primitive  axes,  and  wrought  iron  bit- 
stocks,  all  made  by  hand  and  testifying  to  the 
excellence  of  workmanship  by  their  age  and 
condition.  The  household  utensils,  too,  were 
his  work,  the  fire  dogs,  toasting  racks,  hobs,  iron 
kettles,  skillets,  and  an  endless  array  of  less  com- 
mon things ;  and  all  this  in  addition  to  the  shoe- 
ing of  horses  and  oxen. 

From  1799  to  1853,  without  a  break,  a  good 
man  of  a  Massachusetts  town  kept  a  line-a-day 
diary,  and  from  that  I  am  going  to  quote,  from 
the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  to  show  the  dull 
routine  of  work  in  which  the  lives  of  our  grand- 
fathers and  great-grandfathers  were  passed;  how 
it  lacked  the  diversified  interests  which  we  con- 
sider necessary  to  our  happiness  today,  and  yet 
how  little  the  unrest  of  modern  times  enters  into 
any  of  its  spirit. 

Take  these  short  sketches  of  the  life  of  James 
Parker,  known  as  ''Captain  James,"  a  young 
and  newly  married  man  in  1806: 
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"April    I.       I  cut  Hop-poles  at  the  South  End. 

2.       I  wrought  for  Ivory  Longley,  cart  wood. 

Mr.  Edgarton  departed  this  life. 
3^.      Fast  Day.     I  and  Ruthy  [his  wife]  went 

to    Mr   Harkness    [his    wife's    father], 

Jane  Came  home  with  us. 
4*^.     I  and  Ruthy  went  to  the  Funeral  of  Mr 

Edgarton.       Buryed    in    Mason    order. 

The   day  was   pleasant.     A  great  cor- 

lection  of  People. 
5*^.     I    split    Staves,     mortised    posts.      Ruthy 

went  to   Groton. 
6*^.     I  and  Ruthy  went  to  meeting  i  the  day 

^   went   to   the    funeral    of  Joel    Wil- 

lard*s  Child  that  was  drowneded. 
7*^.     I   made  a    Curb   to   the  well.      Went   to 

town   Meeting. 
8*^.     I  partly  made  a  yoak  and  it  storm'd." 

Later  on,  in  the  summer,  his  work  changed, 
and  was  that  of  a  tiller  of  the  soil  about  his 
business: 

"July    28*\     I  mow'd  1  the  day,  i  plowM  hops.     Ab- 

ner  mowM  all  day. 
29*^.     I    plow'd    and    how'd    hops    ^   the    day- 

I    went    and     plow'd     Abner's    Corn. 

Abner  helpt  me  i  the  day. 
30*^.     I  sow'd  some  turnips,  it  rain'd.     I  went 

to  Davids  [his  brother] . 
31st.     I  helpt   Father   plow   with    my   oxen    & 

Vene  helpt  Drive. 
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August     i^t.     I  was  haying.     Abner  helpt  me  1  the  day. 
I  carted  my  N  to  Capt  Edgarton's. 
2^^.    I  was  plowing  my  stubble,  it  rain'd  and 

Clowdy. 
3.        I  went  to  meeting.     Esq.  Tom  [the  min- 
ister's son]  red  the  Discourse.'* 

And  so  it  is  a  constant  reiteration  of  plow- 
ing, mowing,  raking,  hoeing,  all  done  by  hand 
or  with  the  slow-paced  oxen.  How  many  lessons 
in  patience  the  farmer  learned  in  those  days, 
and  what  a  dignified  ease  there  was  about  it  all! 
There  were  no  complaints  when  the  hay  was  all 
cut  and  the  weather  turned  bad,  but  a  calm 
acceptance.  In  October  preparations  for  the 
winter  were  being  made. 

"October  i.       I    began  to    draw  and  hew  the  timber 

for  my  hog-pen. 
2"^.    I  drew  and  hew'd  timber  for  the  same 

Abner  helpt  me. 
3''^.     I    hew'd    timber,    Abner   helpt    me     I 

dug  some  potatoes. 
4*^.     I  kiled  my  Bull.     Abner  helpt  me. 
5*^.     I  and  Ruthy  went  to  meeting  J  went 

to  Mr  Harkness's. 
6*^.     I  helpt  my  father  i  the  day  make  cider 

at  Capt.  Hazen's.     ^  I  dug  Potatoes 

at  the  Pond. 
7*^.     I   and    Ruthy   went    to    Lancaster.     I 

went  to  muster." 
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A  little  later,  after  frost  had  set  in,  more 
animals  were  killed — cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  — 
and  frozen.  The  creatures  were  hung  whole  in 
the  attic  or  in  some  convenient  shed,  and  repre- 
sented the  winter's  supply.  Apples  were  dried 
or  turned  into  cider,  for  few  were  kept  in  barrels 
for  the  winter's  use,  as  we  now  keep  them. 

Most  towns  had  cider  mills  in  which  the 
neighbors  had  rights.  The  mills  were  usually 
stone-walled  and  sometimes  were  cut  into  a  hill- 
side, like  a  cellar  open  in  front.  Inside  was  the 
great  press,  which  was  worked  by  a  horse  going 
round  and  round,  harnessed  to  a  great  bar  over- 
head. The  size  of  the  press  is  evidence  of  the 
universal  use  of  cider. 

There  is  one  note  which  is  dominant  through- 
out the  diary,  and  that  is  one  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness. When  haying  time  came,  it  was  not  each 
man  for  himself,  but  all  the  men  of  a  small 
neighborhood  worked  together,  and  harvested 
the  hay  from  each  farm  until  it  was  all  well 
housed.  Even  then  the  harvest  was  slow  in 
comparison  with  what  our  modern  machinery 
will  accomplish.  If  any  were  in  trouble,  help 
was  immediate  and  practical.  If  a  man  were 
sick  and  the  burden  fell  on  the  woman  alone,  the 
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cattle  were  tended  and  the  work  done  by  the 
neighbors. 

Throughout  December  Captain  Parker 
sledded  wood  for  himself  and  for  others  with 
his  pair  of  oxen,  and  doubtless  got  some  of  the 
ready  money  which  all  men  like  to  have.  One 
entry  on  Christmas  Day,  less  than  ten  years 
later,  shows  how  much  our  forefathers  lacked 
appreciation  of  the  joys  of  a  holiday.  Captain 
James  wTites: 

"  December  25*^.     I  helpt  clean  the  school-house.     The 
school  kept  i  the  day." 

There  was  one  great  industry  which  brought 
much  money  to  New  England  towns  for  many 
years;  that  was  hop  growing.  Disease  and  com- 
petition from  more  western  states  finally  put  an 
end  to  one  of  the  great  money-making  employ- 
ments of  the  New  England  farm  of  those  days. 
In  the  middle  of  one  Massachusetts  town  there 
can  still  be  seen  a  field  plowed  and  hilled  for 
the  hops  that  were  never  planted.  Why  they 
were  not,  no  one  can  tell  now,  but  there  the 
furrows  are,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  wood,  with 
sixty-year-old  pine  trees  reaching  far  over  your 
heads,  growing  in  that  forsaken  field.    On  many 
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of  the  farms  one  can  see  the  old  hop  kilns  in  a 
more  or  less  advanced  state  of  ruin,  adding  their 
picturesque  touch  to  the  landscape. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  vocation  of  a  hus- 
bandman or  farmer  was  as  truly  a  trade  to  be 
learned  as  that  of  cobbler,  miller,  blacksmith, 
or  the  rest.  So  young  boys  were  apprenticed  to 
this  trade,  as  to  the  others.  This  custom,  also, 
in  large  measure,  solved  the  problem  of  help 
for  the  farmers  of  that  day.  The  low  wages 
paid  these  apprentices  for  their  services  gives 
some  explanation  of  the  reason  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  comfortable  living  by  many  farmers. 

Among  the  Parker  papers  in  Shirley  I  found 
an  indenture  of  about  one  hundred  years  ago, 
which  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  duties  of  the 
apprentice  and  his  master. 

The  father's  caution  in  demanding  education 
'^if  the  said  apprentice  is  capable  to  learn," 
shows  how  meager  the  learning  was  in  those 
days  among  the  poorer  classes. 

This  Indenture  witnesseth,  that  David  Atherton  of 
Shirley  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  and  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  Yeoman,  hath  put  and  placed  and  by 
these  presents  doth  put  and  bind  out  his  son  David  Ather- 
ton Jun^  —  and  the  said  David  Atherton  Jun"^  doth  hereby 
put,  place  and  bind  out  himself  as  an  Apprentice  to  James 
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Parker  Esq""  of  Shirley  in  the  County  and  Commonwealth 
aforesaid  to  learn  the  art  or  trade  of  an  husbandman  ;  the 
said  David  Atherton  Jun"^  after  the  manner  of  an  Appren- 
tice to  dwell  with  and  serve  the  said  James  Parker  Esq'' 
from  the  day  of  the  date  hereof  untill  the  eighth  of 
January  one  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  twenty  four, 
at  which  time  the  said  apprentice  if  he  should  be  living 
will  be  twenty  one  years  of  age  —  During  which  time  or 
term  the  said  apprentice  his  said  master  well  and  faithfully 
shall  serve,  his  secrets  keep,  and  his  lawful  commands 
everywhere  at  all  times  readily  obey,  he  shall  do  no 
damage  to  his  said  master,  nor  wilfully  suffer  any  to  be 
done  by  others,  and  if  any  to  his  knowledge  be  intended, 
he  shall  give  his  master  seasonable  notice  thereof.  He 
shall  not  waste  the  goods  of  his  said  master,  nor  lend 
them  unlawfully  to  any;  at  cards,  dice  ^  or  any  unlawful 
game  he  shall  not  play,  fornication  he  shall  not  commit, 
nor  matrimony  contract  during  the  said  term ;  taverns, 
ale-houses  or  places  of  gaming  he  shall  not  haunt  or 
frequent ;  from  the  service  of  his  said  master  he  shall 
not  absent  himself,  but  in  all  things  and  at  all  times  he 
shall  carry  himself  and  behave  as  a  good  and  faithful 
Apprentice  ought,  during  the  whole  time  or  term  afore- 
said—  and  the  said  James  Parker  Esq"*  on  his  part  doth 
hereby  promise,  covenant  and  agree  to  teach  and  instruct 
the  said  apprentice  or  cause  him  to  be  instructed  in  the 
art  or  trade  of  husbandman  by  the  best  way  and  means 
he  can,  and  also  to  teach  and  instruct  the  said  apprentice 
or  cause  him  to  be  taught  and  instructed  to  read  and 
write  and  cypher  to  the  Rule  of  Three  if  said  apprentice 
is  capable  to  learn  and  shall  faithfully  find  and  provide 
for  the  said  apprentice  good  and  sufficient,  meat,  drink, 
clothing,  lodging  and  other  necessaries  fit  and  convenient 
for  such  an  apprentice  during  the  term  aforesaid,  and  at 
the  Expiration  thereof  shall  give  unto  the  said  apprentice 
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two  good  suits  of  wearing  apparel,  one  for  Lord's  Day 
and  the  other  for  working  days  and  also  Eighty  Dollars 
in  good  curant  money  of  this  Commonwealth  at  the  end 
of  said  term.  In  testimony  whereof  the  said  parties  have 
hereunto  interchangeably  set  their  hands  and  seals  this 
sixteenth  day  of  October  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty. 

The  food  of  our  forefathers  has  always  had 
a  certain  enchantment.  Who  can  read  of  the 
chicken  roasting  on  the  spit  before  the  open  fire 
without  wanting  a  taste;  or  who  can  listen  to 
the  tales  of  one's  grandmother  of  the  great  bak- 
ings of  those  days  without  a  feeling  of  longing? 
In  hunting  over  dry  deeds  in  the  Court  House  in 
Cambridge,  I  came  across  one  which  interested 
me  very  much,  as  it  gave  an  enlightening  touch 
to  the  question  which  to  all  housekeepers  is  a 
most  vivid  daily  one — the  food  problem. 

In  1823,  Hezekiah  Patterson,  who  lived  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Shirley,  being  old  and  tired 
of  the  responsibility  of  farming,  sold  his  forty- 
eight  acres  of  land  and  his  house  to  Thomas 
Hazen  Clark,  in  exchange  for  the  support  of 
himself  and  his  wife,  Jane,  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  They  reserved  room  enough  for  their 
horse  and  its  hay  in  the  barn,  and  room  enough 
in   the   house   for   themselves,    and   then   gave 
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an  itemized  account  of  what  they  called  "sup- 
port" for  one  year. 

"  6  bushels  of  rye 
6  bushels  of  Indian  Corn. 

1  bbl.  white  flour. 
200  lbs.  Shoat  pork 
100  lbs.  beef. 

i  quintal  of  Cod-fish 
60  lbs  of  butter. 
60  lbs.  of  cheese 

2  lbs  of  Sou  Chong  tea 
2  lbs  of  chocolate 

I     lb.  of  Coffee 

5  "   loaf  Sugar 
30  "  brown  sugar. 

10  gals.  New  England  Rum 
'  I       "     West  Indian  Rum. 

6  "     Molasses. 
2.  bushels  of  Salt. 

i        "        of  white  beans. 

15      "         potatoes 

I  of  all  the  cider  and  enough  wood  for  the  fire." 

This  yearly  menu  hardly  suggests  variety, 
but  it  was  at  least  sweet  and  substantial. 

While  the  men  worked  in  the  fields  and 
tended  the  cattle,  the  women  had  their  many 
duties,  too.  Their  energies  were  demanded  for 
so  many  things  that  a  housekeeper  in  those  days 
need  be  an  expert  along  many  lines.     Men  in 
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those  days  ate  simple  things,  and  simple  cook- 
ing, like  very  simple  clothes,  must  be  so  much 
the  better  intrinsically.  The  food  that  is  simple 
must  be  well  seasoned  or  well  cooked  to  tempt, 
while  a  complicated  dish  disguises  its  poor  cook- 
ing by  its  high  seasoning,  as  a  badly  cut  dress 
may  be  made  to  look  well  by  its  many  furbelows. 
Baking  in  a  brick  oven  was  an  art.  The  oven 
was  filled  with  wood,  lighted  and  burned  out, 
making  the  bricks  of  the  right  degree  of  heat. 
Then  the  oven  must  be  cleaned.  At  the  farthest 
end  were  put  the  beans,  followed  by  the  brown 
bread,  Indian  pudding,  white  bread,  pies,  and 
cake.  These  were  allowed  to  stay,  and  were 
taken  out  in  the  reverse  order  from  that  in  which 
I  have  named  them.  All  other  cooking  must  be 
done  over  the  coals  of  a  great  wood  fire,  or  in  a 
tin  kitchen  placed  on  the  hearth.  We  may 
imagine  that  the  table  service  in  a  country  farm- 
house was  not  complicated.  It  was  etiquette  to 
eat  with  the  knife,  as  forks  had  not  come  into 
use.  Pewter  and  old  blue  iron  ware  abounded; 
copper,  also,  was  much  used,  and  must  have 
added  color  to  the  kitchen.  After  the  inner  man 
was  satisfied,  the  wife  must  still  clothe  her  hus- 
band, herself,  and  her  children.    Cloth  could,  of 
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course,  be  bought,  but  as  a  rule  was  far  too  ex- 
pensive for  anything  but  a  farmer's  very  best. 
Homespun  was  the  general  wear,  and  to  make 
homespun  the  wool  had  to  be  taken  from  their 
own  sheep  oftentimes  to  make  their  clothes,  and 
all  the  process  after  the  shearing  and  washing 
fell  to  the  woman's  share.  I  believe  that  there 
were  itinerant  tailoresses  later  on,  but  of  course 
only  the  well-to-do  could  afford  such  luxuries. 
The  flax,  too,  had  to  be  spun  and  woven.  Many 
houses  throughout  the  country  still  show  the  old 
loom  room,  where  the  loom  stood  for  genera- 
tions. Many  parts  of  old  looms  can  still  be 
found,  reeds,  shuttles,  needles,  and  heddles. 

Stockings  had  to  be  knit  and  many  endless 
tasks  performed  to  keep  the  family  warm  and 
dry.  Often  the  man  of  the  family  did  part  of 
the  cobbling  of  his  children's  shoes  and  his  own. 

Candles  must  be  made  for  light,  and  candle 
dipping  was  a  hard  and  dirty  task.  It  took  skill 
to  make  them  round  and  even.  Later  molds 
came  in  fashion  and  made  the  task  easier  and 
less  dirty.  Soap  had  to  be  made  for  the  family 
use.  These  were  tasks  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary sweeping,  cooking,  and  housework  which 
every  house  demands.     Floors  were  scrubbed 
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with  soap  and  sand  until  they  were  white — and 
they  were  kept  so  by  the  thrifty  housekeeper. 

Nearly  every  town  had  a  man  whose  occupa- 
tion must  have  been  picturesque — the  hatter — 
who  made  those  enormous  beaver  hats  that 
looked  almost  like  fur,  that  men  wore  years  ago. 
It  took  him  a  long  time  to  make  a  hat,  and  when 
it  was  done  the  owner  wore  it  proportionately 
long. 

We  New  Englanders  are  all  familiar  with 
the  costumes  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
Shakers  still  wear  them  when  they  dress  in  their 
uniform.  When  Mother  Ann  Lee  founded  the 
order,  about  1793,  the  clothes  as  you  see  them 
now  were  the  ordinary  clothes  in  vogue  then. 
They  have  never  changed  the  style,  unless  of  late 
years  some  of  them  have  grown  more  worldly 
and  have  adopted  modern  dress.  And  now, 
after  a  hundred  years  of  disuse,  the  stylish  cloak 
of  a  former  century  is  again  in  demand. 

And  when  all  the  work  was  done,  they  gath- 
ered around  the  great  fireplace,  in  the  candle- 
light. The  light,  even  until  kerosene  came  to  be 
used,  was  very  poor,  and  in  those  days  one  read 
with  the  paper  or  book  in  one  hand  and  the 
candle  in  the  other,  so  that  it  might  be  moved 
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back  and  forth  before  the  print.  The  picture 
that  one  has  is  the  coziest  in  the  world,  but  con- 
temporaries tell  us  that  the  reality  was  often  far 
from  the  ideal.  The  great  chimneys,  with  their 
huge  fires,  created  a  draught  which  brought  the 
outer  cold  into  the  room,  and  fires  really  warmed 
but  a  small  area.  Yet  here,  around  this  kitchen 
fire,  centred  all  the  life  of  the  home,  all  its 
comfort  and  its  homeliness. 

Life  was  not  all  a  grind  to  these  good  people, 
for  they  had  their  social  gatherings,  and  varied 
ones,  too.  First  and  foremost  stood  the  church 
with  its  services,  the  social  centre  of  the  town. 
But  when  we  remember  that  country  towns  were 
nearly  isolated  from  the  outer  world;  that  the 
only  travel  was  by  the  slow  method  of  stage- 
coach or  private  carriage,  and  was  seldom  in- 
dulged in;  it  seems  natural  that  the  people 
should  have  turned  to  the  church,  where  all  were 
welcome — in  fact,  where  all  must  go,  or  be 
labored  with  by  the  minister  and  deacons.  So 
it  came  to  pass  that  this  was  the  one  thing  in 
which  all  were  interested,  in  which  all  had 
a  share.  When  we  remember,  too,  how  large  a 
part  religion  played  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
our  ancestors,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  church 
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should  stand   as   the  most   important   and   the 
unifying  factor  of  their  lives. 

On  Sundays  nearly  every  one  went  to  meet- 
ing and  stayed  all  day.  No  one  cooked  on 
Sunday,  and  all  the  food  for  that  day  was  cold. 
The  women  were  expected  to  go  to  church  all 
day,  as  well  as  the  men,  so  that  the  Saturday 
baking,  which  tradition  still  holds  many  a  mod- 
ern household  to  regard,  was  then  a  matter  of 
urgent  need  as  well  as  a  matter  of  conscience. 
The  man  who  had  relatives  living  near  the 
church,  or  who  lived  near  by,  was  indeed  lucky, 
because  a  warm  fire  at  noon  might  then  be  his. 
Otherwise  the  dinner  was  carried  and  eaten 
in  the  church  in  winter,  or  outside  in  summer. 
How  many  of  us  would  submit  to  the  discomfort 
of  sitting  all  day  in  an  unheated  building,  re- 
galing ourselves  at  noon  with  cold  food,  with 
the  thermometer  many  times  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  zero?  Yet  duty  led  them  and  personal 
comfort  did  not  enter  into  their  consideration. 
We  may  hope  that  the  dish  of  gossip,  taken  with 
their  dinner,  compensated  for  much  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  unbearable.  Per- 
haps this  human  companionship  softened  the 
denunciations  and  threats  of  the  two  sermons. 
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The  church,  aside  from  its  spiritual  teach- 
ings, furnished  a  place  in  which  all  the  town 
met  once  a  week.  It  was  more  or  less  political 
in  a  broader  sense,  for  there  matters  of  national 
politics,  state  politics,  and  even  those  of  local 
importance  were  discussed  by  the  minister.  As 
he  was  the  best  educated  man,  his  opinion  and 
its  expression  very  often  formed  that  of  the 
majority  of  those  of  the  other  men  in  town. 

In  the  church,  also,  were  held  the  town  meet- 
ings, with  their  serious  and  sometimes  humorous 
debates,  which  furnished  a  means  of  growth  and 
expression  to  others.  It  was  this  training  which 
enabled  the  colonies  to  withstand  the  mother 
country.  Men  had  learned  to  think  in  a  logical 
way,  and  to  express  their  thoughts.  They  were 
keen  to  find  the  weak  places  in  an  argument  and 
to  search  out  sophistries.  When  England  at- 
tempted to  cheat  their  sense  of  justice,  she  found 
a  community  made  up  of  citizens,  not  of 
peasants. 

The  town  was  divided  into  districts;  the 
centre  of  each  was  the  school.  Each  district 
met  and  decided  its  own  educational  problems 
as  best  suited  it;  each  engaged  its  own  teachers, 
and  disbursed  its  own  share  of  the  school  appro- 
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priations.  Bitter  and  often  sanguinary  were  the 
fights  over  this  important  question;  many  and 
hard  were  the  debates  as  to  whether  it  should  be 
a  "writing  school"  or  a  "reading  school,"  and 
how  they  could  make  their  share  of  the  funds 
hold  out. 

These  districts  also  took  care  of  their  own 
roads,  and  most  men,  rather  than  pay  their  taxes 
in  cash,  "worked  out"  their  taxes  on  the  roads. 
So  far  as  one  can  gather  from  the  records  the 
roads  were  treated  a  good  deal  like  a  plowed 
field,  and  must  have  been  exceedingly  poor. 
They  were  plowed  every  spring  and  heaped  up 
into  the  middle,  with  the  intention  of  making  a 
watershed. 

The  roads  were  a  constant  annoyance  at  all 
seasons — mud  spring  and  fall,  dust  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  drifting  snow  in  winter.  Complaint 
was  made  in  a  nearby  town  that  a  certain  man 
named  Hildreth  had  put  his  stone  wall  so  far 
into  the  road  that  the  drifting  snow  made  it 
impassable.  The  road  commissioner  warned 
Hildreth  to  remove  the  wall,  which  he  refused 
to  do.  So  the  wall  was  moved  back  by  those 
working  on  the  road.  Hildreth  tore  it  down  in 
the  night  and  rebuilt  it  on  the  former  site.    The 
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wall  was  torn  down  again  by  the  road  commis- 
sioner, and  replaced  where  it  belonged.  It  was 
then  guarded  by  men  until  the  town  met  and 
voted  that  Hildreth  leave  his  wall  where  it 
should  be,  and  write  a  letter  of  apology  to  the 
commissioner.  All  this  Hildreth  did  with  a  bad 
grace. 

A  much  more  domestic  amusement  was  a 
house  or  barn  raising.  To  this  about  every  one 
in  the  town  went,  the  men  to  do  the  actual  rais- 
ing, the  women  and  girls  to  prepare  and  serve 
the  feast  which  followed.  Their  hospitality  was 
generally  lavish.  To  one  who  has  never  par- 
taken of  the  delights  which  can  be  baked  in  a 
brick  oven,  the  tales  of  those  so  blessed  seem 
more  or  less  like  those  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
A  halo,  formed  of  the  reminiscences  of  gay  good 
times  and  the  appetite  of  youth,  is  put  around 
these  pleasures  of  a  bygone  day,  making  them 
shine  with  a  preternatural  light.  And  at  these 
raisings,  beside  the  baking  and  the  roast  meats, 
was  there  not  cider  and  Medford  rum  to  make 
glad  the  heart  of  man? 

Funerals  and  weddings  were  also  legitimate 
social  times,  the  former  to  afford  the  luxury  of 
woe,  the  latter  of  unalloyed  joy.   Then  there  were 
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the  kitchen  dances  in  the  winter,  and  each  man 
took  his  turn  at  entertaining,  and  showed  with 
pride  the  good  things  that  his  wife  could  make. 
The  good  times,  as  we  look  back  upon  them, 
seem  so  simple  and  wholesome,  they  were 
entered  into  with  such  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and 
expectancy,  that  it  makes  one  wish  that  one 
could  now  have  so  whole-hearted  a  good  time 
from  so  little.  It  seems  almost  as  if  the  hard 
work  and  drudgery  of  daily  life  gave  a  fine  zest 
to  their  amusements. 

Later  on  the  Lyceum  came  to  try  the  sinews 
of  men  in  debate,  came  to  prove  the  literary 
ability  of  their  wives  and  daughters.  They  de- 
bated on  everything  under  the  sun — huge  phil- 
osophical subjects  jostled  trivialities;  questions 
of  morals,  religion,  and  politics  followed  discus- 
sions of  farming  and  cattle  raising.  The  records 
of  such  a  Lyceum  lie  before  me.  The  members 
began  their  work  by  this  debate,  "Resolved,  that 
a  scolding  wife  is  a  greater  evil  than  a  smoking 
house."  They  decided  in  the  affirmative,  and 
then  passed  to  this,  "Resolved,  that  the  old  man 
in  the  story  in  Webster's  spelling  book  was  justi- 
fied in  throwing  stones  at  the  boy."  They  next 
discussed  the  morality  of  giving  prizes  in  the 
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schools.  Excitement  often  waxed  high,  and 
personalities  were  dealt  in,  but  the  end  of  the 
evening  brought  calm.  It  was  devoted  to  the 
literary  efforts  of  the  women  of  the  Lyceum. 
These  consisted  of  recitations,  readings,  and 
original  essays. 

So  our  fathers  on  the  farm  varied  their  hard 
work  with  fun  in  much  smaller  quantities  than 
we  enjoy  today.  But  in  those  days  the  actual 
struggle  was  less;  a  man  toiled  for  his  daily 
bread  itself  with  no  competitors  but  the  soil,  the 
weather,  and  his  own  temperament.  Now  a 
man  works  at  his  specialty  to  outdo  his  competi- 
tors, to  get  his  goods  to  the  market  quicker  and 
in  better  condition,  to  sell  that  he  may  buy,  not 
to  grow  and  tend  that  he  may  eat  and  be  warm. 

Through  all  their  life  there  is  a  note  of  con- 
tentment, and  I  think  that  deep  in  the  heart  of 
most  modern  farmers  that  same  note  could  be 
struck.  For  after  all  is  said,  the  actual  owner- 
ship of  a  large  piece  of  mother  earth  is  a  con- 
tinual source  of  peace;  and  the  freedom  from 
the  oversight  and  commands  of  others,  to  be 
at  no  man's  beck  and  call,  lends  a  dignity  to  the 
farmer,  and  enhances  his  self-respect,  until  he 
feels  himself  and  is  the  equal  of  any  in  the  land. 
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A  rhyme  on  an  old  English  pitcher  shows 
that  this  feeling  has  been  through  many,  many 
years  the  underlying  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
farmers : 

Let  the  mighty  and  great 

Roll  in  splendor  and  state, 

I  envy  them  not,  I  declare  it. 

I  eat  my  own  lamb. 

My  own  chicken  and  ham, 

I  shear  my  own  sheep  and  wear  it. 

I  have  lawns,  I  have  bowers, 
I  have  fruits,  I  have  flowers. 
The  lark  is  my  morning  charmer ; 
So  you  jolly  dogs  now. 
Here's  God  bless  the  plow  — 
Long  life  and  content  to  the  farmer. 
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